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TOMB 

by 


Richard 


Sawaya 


"When  they  asked  Helen  she  never  listened,  and  because  the  Ashad 
brothers  didn't  like  having  to  drive  from  various  parts  of  Southern 
County  up  the  hill  and  sit  on  her  porch  telling  their  sister  shopping 
centers  had  destroyed  country  stores,  they  soon  quit  doing  it.  And  she 
was  left  alone  in  pince-nez  and  a  white  flour  apron,  in  the  house  and 
store  with  doors  that  were  so  warped  they  wouldn’t  lock,  on  top  of  the 
hill,  a  rusted  kerosene  pump  and  white  picket  fence  in  front  of  the  house. 
High  grass  and  dead  leaves  filled  the  half-acre  back  yard,  and  across  the 
road  was  forest. 
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Helen  opened  the  store  every  morning  except  Sunday  at  six-thirty. 
Her  legs  were  not  strong  so  she  wore  thick  support  stockings  and 
wrapped  elastic  bandages  around  her  ankles.  In  a  house  dress  and  the 
flour  apron  she  would  enter  the  store  from  a  side  door  off  the  porch, 
clamber  down  the  steps,  and  begin  the  day’s  ritual  which  consisted 
mainly  of  buying  small  lots  from  the  various  wholesalers. 

Though  there  were  few  customers,  mostly  workmen  from  the  suburb 
project  wanting  soda,  or  the  school  children,  she  still  had  some  regulars: 
the  retired  Negro  trainman  whose  elaborate  cane  and  handle  bar  mous¬ 
tache  awed  the  children  his  granddaughter  bore;  the  elderly  minister 
with  his  $300  a  month  in  Social  Security  who  could  never  pay  his  bill. 
They  were  institutions. 

She  would  sit  or  lean  behind  the  meat  counter,  and  the  old  clock  ticked 
its  pendulum  in  a  ponderous  arc.  Silver  hair,  a  spinster  chest,  thickish 
arms  misshapen  by  years  of  unwomanly  work  contrasted  with  the  quality 
of  her  face,  marred  by  few  wrinkles.  Gray  eyes  would  stare  at  the  cash 
register  (a  woman  had  offered  her  one  hundred  dollars  for  it)  and 
remember. 


The  day  when  Papa  bought  that  register.  Hadn’t  slept  because  the 
night  before  some  men  had  come  and  accused  him  of  hiding  a  nigger  who 
had  stolen.  They  said  Papa  was  a  dirty  foreigner,  but  he  just  stood  in  the 
steps  and  said  no,  and  the  men  left.  The  way  he  looked.  They  didn’t  like 
us  then,  and  Salem  was  always  coming  home  with  a  bloody  nose.  Wouldn’t 
even  let  us  in  church  until  Papa  went  to  see  Father  Wright. 


“Morning,  Miz  Ashad;  here’s  the  flour  you  ordered.”  She  watched  as 
Jim  struggled  with  the  box  containing  the  twenty  five-pound  bags,  paid 
the  winded  man,  and  began  to  stack  the  individual  packages. 


Didn’t  used  to  come  so.  Papa  would  have  to  go  down  to  the  spur  and 
bring  a  hundred  pound  sack  back,  even  in  the  snow.  And  then  he’d  have 
Salem  and  me  open  it  and  fill  the  orders.  Do  the  same  for  sugar  except 
it  was  kept  in  the  bin.  The  others  didn’t  work  much  in  the  store;  they 
went  to  school.  Too  old  to  start  so  I  worked.  Even  helped  carry  the  kero¬ 
sene  cans.  They  would  come  back  in  the  afternoon  and  I’d  have  the  table 
spread.  Always  ate  early.  Papa  would  eat  alone  except  sometimes  Salem 
or  me  would  take  turns  minding  the  store  so  the  other  could  eat  with 
him.  Papa  said  I  cooked  almost  as  good  as  she  did  in  the  old  country,  but 
I  only  remember  the  boat. 
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Mrs.  Lanson’s  good  morning  was  loud  and  drawling. 

“I  need  a  lot  of  Cokes  and  some  potato  chips.  John’s  having  some  of 
his  friends  over  tonight  for  a  party ;  he’s  such  a  big  boy  now.” 

Helen  brought  out  the  Cokes  and  chips.  Three  sixty-seven. 

“Thanks,  Helen.” 

The  clock  tolled  twelve  and  Helen  went  behind  the  meat  counter  and 
began  to  make  a  sandwich ;  she  always  ate  lunch  in  the  store. 

John  having  a  party.  Salem  used  to.  Used  to  invite  all  his  friends  and 
he’d  roll  back  the  rugs  from  the  old  country  in  the  living  room  and  put 
the  furniture  on  the  porch.  The  room  would  be  filled  with  people,  talking 
and  laughing,  faces  glowing.  Someone  would  crank  the  Victrola  and 
they’d  dance.  I  never  did  because  they  were  a  little  younger,  except  when 
Salem  would  come  up  laughing  and  swing  me  around,  and  we’d  dance 
the  old  dances  Papa  taught  us.  Salem  was  a  good  dancer.  Papa  would 
smile  then.  He’d  always  be  singing  the  songs  while  working,  and  he’d 
smile  when  Salem  and  I  danced.  Room  used  to  be  so  full  and  gay ;  there 
was  always  music. 

Except  when  Mr.  Nazar  who  had  come  over  with  us  would  visit  Papa. 
We  were  quiet  because  Mr.  Nazar  was  important,  Papa  said  something 
about  being  mayor  in  the  old  town.  They  would  smoke  and  talk  in  the 
room  and  we  couldn’t  understand  because  Papa  hadn’t  taught  us.  Salem 
and  I  would  play  checkers  on  the  porch,  and  I’d  clean  up  after  they  were 
finished. 


It  rang  four  times  before  she  took  the  receiver  off  the  hook.  The  priest 
just  called  to  be  sure  about  the  Mass.  Nine  o’clock,  in  memory  of  her 
brother.  He  would  see  her  then,  and  wished  her  a  pleasant  afternoon. 
She  put  the  receiver  back  on  the  hook.  It  was  forty  years  next  Tuesday. 
And  Salem  was  only  twenty-one  when  he  died. 


They  had  fought.  She  might  be  a  nice  girl,  but  she  wasn’t  one  of  us, 
Papa  said.  Salem  had  walked  away,  but  he  didn’t  come  back.  On  a  picnic, 
while  swimming,  he  got  cramps  and  drowned.  She  was  the  last  to  see 
him.  Papa  never  talked  about  it  but  there  was  no  more  music  and  the 
room  was  always  dark,  and  in  the  store  there  were  no  songs. 


The  thunderclap  startled  Helen  and  she  walked  outside  to  look.  Dense 
low  clouds  billowed  in  the  sky  and  she  could  smell  the  heaviness  in  the 
air.  Afternoon  rain.  She  turned  and  glanced  at  the  house  as  she  walked 
into  the  store. 
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They  wanted  to  buy  the  lot  for  that  suburb  project,  but  no.  Such  an 
old  house  and  store. 

It  was  like  this  on  that  day.  Called  them  all,  and  they  had  come  bring¬ 
ing  the  rain  and  their  wives  with  them.  Come  to  see  their  father  because 
he  was  dying.  We  sat  in  that  cold  room  and  I  told  them  how  it  was.  They 
all  looked  well  and  we  went  and  stood  around  his  bed.  The  doctor  waited 
outside. 

He  had  been  dying  for  a  long  time  and  I  would  read  to  him,  sit  with 
him,  and  keep  the  store  open.  Sometimes  one  of  them  would  call  and  ask 
how  Papa  was ;  none  ever  came.  Now  he  was  almost  dead  and  he  looked 
at  all  of  us,  his  children,  and  said  only  how  he  couldn’t  give  us  anything 
except  his  good  name,  and  if  we  kept  that  he  would  be  happy.  Then  he 
died.  The  iron  gray  face  hardened  and  his  eyes  closed  and  he  died. 


It  had  started  to  rain  and  the  children  brought  the  wet  clay  from  the 
road  in  on  their  shoes.  Running  up  the  hill  from  the  bus  stop,  they 
flooded  through  the  store,  laughing  and  rowdy  because  they  knew  Miz 
Ashad  never  scolded.  Grabbing  candy  and  soda,  they  centered  in  the 
store  for  a  time,  picked  up  their  books,  and  swarmed  on  leaving  a  muddy 
floor  and  empty  bottles.  There  was  nothing  she  did  except  to  get  the 
mop  from  back  of  the  store,  clean  the  floor,  and  put  the  empty  bottles 
where  they  belonged. 


It’s  been  a  long  time  now  and  they’ve  all  gotten  comfortable  and  for¬ 
gotten.  Never  come  here  anymore,  except  to  yell  at  me  to  sell.  Their 
children  are  bigger  than  those  children,  some  are  grown  up.  No  one 
remembers  anymore. 


She  noticed  it  had  stopped  raining  as  the  clock  tolled  six.  She  could  see 
the  obscure  sun  level  through  one  of  the  windows  as  she  moved  to  close 
the  store,  moved  slowly.  Up  the  stairs,  onto  the  porch,  locking  the  door 
with  a  padlock  because  the  other  lock  had  rusted. 

She  crossed  the  porch  and  instead  of  entering  the  house  through  her 
bedroom,  went  into  the  living  room.  It  was  musty  and  gray,  and  the 
rugs  had  faded  many  shades.  Helen  sat  in  the  old  rocker  and  stared  at 
the  pictures.  Gray  eyes  met  gray  eyes  and  on  the  table  was  a  candle. 
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tyrom  the  Spanish  Steps 


My  grandfather  used  to  tell  me  of  this  place ; 

when  he  was  drunk  he’d  speak 

of  Roma  and  the  brightness 

of  her  ruins.  The  young  man 

from  the  fishing  island 

had  come  to  chase 

the  city’s  women 

up  their  colonnades  with  peek 

and  pinch;  to  savor 

the  learning  of  their 

limbs,  the  pulsing  emulations 

of  their  hands. 
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Down  by  the  fountain  I  can  see 
just  what  he 
meant ;  there  they 
wait :  for  some 

curl-headed  sailor  who  has  come 
to  port  to  come 
to  port ;  or,  perhaps,  a  tourist 
sauntering,  with 
a  mouth 

that  turns  desire  and  disparagement 
over  with  its  tongue, 
down  the  close  avenue  apart 
from  what 

he  sees. 
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The  city  knows 
the  people  who  form 
its  parts ;  it 
sees  her  as 

a  fountain  mouth,  a  goddess 
relegated  to  the  low 
stone  wall  below 
these  steps ;  to  the  low 
stone  bed  that  has 
become  her  ordered  haunt. 
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She  is  waiting  (and  the  water 
of  time  pours  out  beside  her) 

to  teach;  she  will  bring 
taut  limbs  a  universe 
as  generously  as 
our  round  whirled  mother 
who  lays  us 
down  to  sleep. 

The  sap 
of  her  smile 
will  turn 

our  moment’s  eyes  from  death’s  colder 
cave ;  her 
low  stone 

bed  contains  the  moment  of  an  altar  rail. 


I  can  hear  Caesar’s  breath  marching 

through  the  city,  sweeping 
through  the  cafes  above 
these  steps,  through  hotels, 

police  stations,  and  the  nighttime  places. 

I  wonder  what  his  windy  mind 
is  thinking,  winding  around 
the  indistinctness  of  seven  hills 

into  the  lungs  of  his  people.  Can  he 

tell  that  their  spirit 
is  his  breathing  child? 

My  grandfather  kept  it  in  his  chest,  inhaling 
the  wine  of  his  eternal  Sunday  afternoons, 
pouring  salt  on  the  timebird’s  tale. 
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And  it  is  a  sad,  sadder  tale  to  face  up  to 
the  shrouded  crystal  ball  of  life.  But 
he  used  to  sit  drunk  at  the  table’s  end 

singing  an  old  Italian  song  about  some 
Roman  dog  who  used  to  spend  his  afternoons 
chewing  Christians  in  the  streets. 

So 

Marcello, 

when 

I  watch  your  lips  twitch  on  the  screen, 

I  can’t  stop  feeling  that  you’re  running 
too 

(as  fast  as  I  am 
up  some 
monument’s 
pigeon 

covered  steps) 
from 

the  bloody  six-eyed  chaser  we  call  life  (i.e. 
facing  up  to  death) 

So 

Roma 

I’ve  come  to  you, 
to  march  in  your  women 
and  in  your  legions, 
through  your  alleyways 
and  underneath  your  streets; 
and  for  a  while  just  keep 

your  helmet  feathers  from  my  face; 
your  small  change  from  my  eyes 

—Raymond  Comenzo 
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IN  IMITATION 
OF  TOM  WOLFE 


Philip  A.  Pecorino 


S  WIRLS  and  swirls  hair  carefree  unkempt  Beatlish  sternfaced  check 
vest  English  worsted  suit  wing-tipped  shoes  a  slow  composed  life 
personified  yet.  .  . 

And  now  it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  present  to  the  Night  Life  audience 
a  man  who  recently  has  been  the  center  of  controversy  in  literary  circles 
for  his  unusual  writing  style  and  the  content  of  his  message,  a  man 
whose  works  have  appeared  in  Esquire  and  in  the  Herald  Tribune’s 
Sunday  New  York  magazine,  Mr.  Tom  Wolfe. 

Tom  Wolfe  is  a  different  type  of  writer,  a  different  type  of  critic,  a 
different  type  of  analyst.  Any  socialite  or  writer  in  New  York  could 
tell  you  who  he  is  ...  a  celebrity,  of  course,  a  celebrity  who  belittles 
celebrities,  a  celebrity  in  New  York’s  era  of  Hip,  High  Camp,  and  Pop 
Culture  .  .  .  Tom  Wolfe  Wolfe  Wolfe  like  a  fox,  everywhere.  .  .  Tom 
Wolfe  in  Esquire,  Tom  Wolfe  in  New  York,  Tom  Wolfe  in  Andy  War¬ 
hol’s  world  of  endless,  fathomless  underground  movies  and  boxes,  and 
the  whole  Pop-Op  Art  bit,  Tom  Wolfe  in  the  hidden  Puerto  Rican  high 
society  in  New  York,  Tom  Wolfe  in  the  world  of  adolescent  custom  cars, 
Tom  Wolfe  in  Las  Vegas,  Tom  Wolfe  on  images,  idols  and  celebrities 
like  Holzer,  Hartford  and  Heffner,  Tom  Wolfe  on  what’s  in,  Tom  Wolfe 
on  what’s  out.  Tom  Wolfe  is — well,  how  can  it  be  put  into  words — Tom 
Wolfe  is  the  Writer  of  the  Year,  the  new  celebrity. 

None  of  those  old  ideas  about  writers  for  Tom  Wolfe.  He  transcends 
all  that,  he  has  become  an  idol  to  those  he’s  idolized,  an  ogre  to  those 
he’s  disparaged.  Tom  Wolfe  is  a  ...  a 
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Mummy. 

Yes  a 

Mummy, 


a  living  mummy,  not  like  William  Shawn  of  the  New  Yorker ,  but  like 
the  eternally  clothed  corpses  in  those  ancient,  sacred  crypts  of  Egypt. 
Through  two  small  eyeslits  in  his  bandaged  form  he  sees  the  hidden 
world  just  below  the  obvious  reality  that  only  a  mummy  could  see  .  .  . 
only  one  who  is  detached  from  it  all,  one  who  is  a  sociologist,  a  psy¬ 
chologist,  a  social  critic,  and  a  sensitive  perceptive  writer,  one  who  is 
a  Super  Scuba  Man  can  submerge  into  a  long  invisible  underworld  and 
reveal  it  shining  and  electrifying  in  his  own  inimitable  style. 
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Inimitable,  inimitable,  .  .  is  that  the  word?  Yes.  But  what  am  I  try¬ 
ing  to  do  then,  the  impossible?  In  the  recent  months  since  Tom  Wolfe 
has  entered  the  literary  and  social  spotlight  there  have  been  many 
imitators  but  none  with  the  fluency,  the  imagination,  the  intensity,  or 
the  consistency  of  the  mummy.  How  then  to  describe  the  form  .  .  .  per¬ 
haps,  a  Joycean  stream — of — consciousness  in  an  essay  form.  Woweeeee ! 
A  Joycean  stream — of — consciousness  in  an  essay  form!  What  does  that 
mean  anyway?  Well  if  you  can’t  say  what  maybe  the  “how”  will  do. 

Wolfe  sits  down  and  types,  types,  types  and  types  like  a  madman  he 
goes  on  and  on  and  on  until  finally  his  free  form  of  expression  conveys 
the  something,  the  anything,  the  everything  that  was  there  waiting  to 
be  released.  He  gets  intimate  with  his  subject  through  vision. 

What  makes  him  different?  Perhaps,  he  sees  what  others  can  not  see 
.  .  .  the  underground  world,  the  unseen  man.  The  underground  world 
we  all  know  exists  but  that  no  one  has  pointed  out.  But  where  did  it 
come  from?  In  one  of  his  more  sober  and  sombre  passages  Wolfe  ex¬ 
plains  : 

The  war  created  money.  It  made  massive  infusions  of  money  into 
every  level  of  society.  Suddenly  classes  of  people  whose  styles  of  life 
had  been  practically  invisible  had  the  money  to  build  monuments  to  their 
own  style.  .  .  . 

then,  Pow!  Bam!  The  Explosion!  Everyone  joined  in  the  revolution 
and  the  monuments,  the  edifices  rose  high  yet  invisible.  But  what  were 
these  monuments? 

The  adolescent  monument  of  customizing  cars  and  drag  racing  cars 
was  Wolfe’s  first  revelation.  The  Kandy  *  Kolored  Tangerine  *  Flake 
Streamline  Baby ,  a  car.  Ford’s  dream.  The  adolescent  monument ! 

Pa  Pa  Pa  Um  Mow  Mow ,  Pa  Pa  Um  Mow  Mow.  .  .  .  Baby  Baby  where 
did  our  love  go  ..  .  The  Little  Old  Lady  from  Pasadena.  .  .  .  Yeah !  Yeah ! 
Yeah!  The  second  monument  on  circular  discs,  in  transitorized  squawk 
boxes,  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  The  teenage  rock  and  roll  world. 
Millions  yes  millions  and  millions  of  good  old  American  dollars  built 
this  monument  whose  leading  idols  are  four  moppets  who  in  one  year 
earned  in  the  land  of  the  free  and  expensive  nine  million  dollars  for 
each  of  their  harmonized  voices.  In  the  last  three  years  the  Beatle 
monument  or  cornerstone  of  the  greater  monument  has  cost  from  sixty 
million  dollars  upward.  That  ain’t  hay.  Think  of  it,  just  think  of  it. 

Then  there  is  the  great  monument  of  the  bourgeois,  Las  Vegas.  Built 
from  nothing  since  1944,  it  serves  as  one  of  America’s  greater  play¬ 
grounds.  Another  world,  away  from  it  all,  fancy  free  and  expensive. 
Yes,  expensive  is  the  word  for  to  enter  the  biggest  little  city  in  the  world 
costs  more  than  the  bourgeois  could  afford  before  the  war. 
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But  don’t  you  see  that’s  the  point.  That’s  the  point  exactly.  Before 
the  war  .  .  .  before  the  war.  Money  Money  Money  $$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$ 
the  building  block  for  all  monuments.  Money,  Money,  and  still  more 
Money,  cash  on  the  line  and  paradise  is  yours.  Yes,  I  tell  you  paradise 
can  be  yours. 

All  power  on  land  and  sea  I  give  to  you  or  anyone  all  for  the  small 
price  of  one — dollar — grand — million — billion.  ( Depending  on  what  your 
idea  of  paradise  is.)  Yes,  sirrrrrrrrr  I  tell  you  the  great  American  way. 

But  what  of  the  most  glamourous  and  the  most  publicized  monument 
of  all.  Yes  Yes  Yes 

POP  CULTURE 

Pop  Culture  is  in  two  words 

TOM  WOLFE 

0  my  ...  0  dear  me  .  .  .  What’s  happenin’  here  baby?  Tom  Wolfe 
NO  NO  NOT  TOM  WOLFE  not  Tom  not  Tom  not  him  too.  But  yes, 
Virginia,  but  of  course  Tom  too  . . .  Paradoxes  of  Paradoxes  The  mummy 
who  decried  the  status  seekers,  the  writer  who  first  unveiled  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  underworld  of  Pop  Culture,  the  vociferous  critic  relentless  against 
the  society  of  in  and  out ,  becomes,  but  of  course,  CAMP.  Yes  POP/ 
CAMP  The  mest  thing  to  happen  in  a  long  time.  He  tirades  against 
society’s  big  bash  “monkey”  parties  and  then  and  then  and  then  he 
becomes  but  of  all  things  .  .  .  the  monkey  himself,  invited  as  guest  of 
honor  to  all  of  society’s  soirees. 

“Wendy,  how  are  you ?  What  a  beautiful  dress  darling,  it's  no  wonder 
your  one  of  the  best  dressed  women.  Tell  me,  darling,  what's  this  I  hear 
about  you  inviting  that  horrible  Tom  Wolfe  as  a  guest  of  honor,  dear. 
In  Heaven's  name  why?” 

“It's  the  thing  to  do  dear,  he's  so  ...  so  ...  so  ...  in,  you  know.  He's 
exciting,  electrifying.  Don't  you  know  what  everyone  says  of  him.  Oh, 
here  he  comes  now.  I  must  run.” 

And  so  dear  reader,  high  in  the  upper  stories  of  a  mid-M  Manhattan 
duplux  $100,000  up  granduous  suite,  New  York’s  high  fashion,  high 
society,  jet  set,  sits  at  a  long  luxurious  dining  table  alit  with  candlela- 
bras.  And  there  way  down  at  the  end  in  the  position  of  honor,  the  monkey 
seat,  sits  but  of  all  things  not  a  monkey  at  all  but  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  yes  ...  a 
.  .  .  a  a  mummy?  A  mummy  motionless  with  only  a  glimmer  of  life 
coming  from  behind  the  eyeslits.  And  as  the  sensation  of  being  watched 
falls  upon  everyone  at  the  table  we  hear  .  .  . 

“But  Wendy,  your  so  right.  He's  so  ...  so  ..  .  in.” 
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DAVID  CONSTANTINE 


c&he  ‘Pharisee 

One  dry  priestly  face 
winced  in  the  sun 
burnt  by  streaked  eyes  and 
bitter  by  forced  sacrificing 
like  a  Pharisee  of  old. 

A  withered  leaf, 
this  face, 

clinging  stubbornly  to  the  highest  branch 
searching  for  hidden  waters 
to  quench  its  thirst. 

It  struggled  for  truth, 
bounced  by  scorching  breezes, 
yearning  to  dip  in  the  fountainhead 
where  refreshing  waters 
soothe  the  naked  veins  of  face. 

“What  must  I  do,  Lord?” 

he  asked  of  the  waters  falling  below. 

The  waters  reached  out, 
lifting  the  branches,  and  answered, 

“Endure  love 

by  clinging  to 

bottom  branches.” 

—David  Pantalena 
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The  hollow  shell  washed 
upon  the  beach  tumbles 


■  Bits  of  sand 

v. 

stirred  by  the  seething  brine, 
seek  with  inanimate  curiosity 

■  the  scant  wrinkles  in  its  face.  .  . 
and  with  delicate  precision 

chip  away  each  tiny  destined  mark 

This  fragile  relic  of  life, 
grows  smaller  .  .  .  smaller 
and  whitens  away.  .... 
into  the  sea. .... 
from  which 
it  came. 


James  Borrelli 


cA  husband  Consoling 


We  have  lost  together  a  bright  blue  child, 

You  justly  sob,  “Now  what  to  do?” 

Like  making  love  to  the  rhythm  of  Bach, 

Any  effort  becomes  too  simple,  rambling. 

You  stand  behind  me,  soaking  my  paisley 
Shirt  with  tears,  crying  and  trembling 
As  you  did  on  your  stomach  in  high  spring 
Grass  before  I  knew  enough  to  lift  and  carry. 

I  put  my  fingers  on  your  hair  grown 
Fuller,  coarser  but  with  more  sheen, 

It  has  been  months  since  I  did  not 
Dare  as  now  to  close  you  in  my  arms. 

How  without  being  brutal  can  I  say 
I  relish  what  the  loss  is  making  of  us? 

At  arm’s  length  I  can  see  through 
Curtains  of  hair  your  abdomen  throbbing. 

Comfort,  comfort,  don’t  try  to  speak,  my  face  on  your 
belly  knows  what  you  want  to  say.  Yes,  I  won’t  laugh  or  even 
smile,  to  prove  I  do,  if  you  believe  I  have  no  grief. 

All  right,  it  is  all  right,  please. 

No,  you  are  right,  we  cannot  renew 
This  child.  Maybe  I  have  forgotten 
What  is  mine,  only  I  begin  to  ask  too : 

“Now  what  to  do?” 

— Wendell  J.  Bowerman 
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cAnniversaire  de  Naissance 
1 4  fevrier,  1966 


The  power  has  been  lost :  a  savage  sky 
mocks  the  impossibility  of  dreams. 

Perhaps  they  are  too  real — too  real  it  seems 
to  shudder  on  the  page,  prefer  to  die 
without  struggle  .  .  . 


I  once  saw  a  pigeon 

between  the  paws  of  my  cat ;  lying  there 
it  did  not  move,  though  feathers  ruffled  air. 

Then  chased  the  cat ;  and  when  the  cat  was  gone 
the  bird  stayed  silent,  bordering  on  sound 
and  peeped  for  mercy  when  I  touched  it,  love, 
to  see  if  there  was  any  hidden  wound 
my  hand  could  mend.  There  was  no  wound,  no  sign 
of  damage  visible  ....  Yet  would  not  move! 

Fear  held  its  eyes  in  claws.  Drink,  love  . . .  More  wine ! 

—Philippe  A.  Thibodeau 
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Ophelia 

Ophelia’s  nursery  had  only  known 

the  dolls  strewn 

in  bunchings  across  its  corners, 

growing  beside  their  emptied  cradles, 

the  pastel  ribbons  and  twirled  lace 

dresses.  And  the  face 

she  grew  in  its  mirrors 

learned  how  painted  petals 

unfold  to  smiles,  how  love  should 

rise  as  simple  as 

a  breast’s  bouquet,  how  stone 

stalked  death  could 

only  live  in  other  seasons. 
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Ophelia’s  nursery  knew  then 
the  mad  eyeing 

flowers  (as  Van  Gogh  grew  them  with 
the  wind),  plucking  them  where 
dolls  and  ribbons  once  were, 
seeing  the  faces 
of  memory  in  their  petals. 

Love  had  fallen  in  a  prince’s 
wrapping  of  his  words, 
in  the  stone  bouquet  that 
was  her  father.  Death 
came  for  her 
walking  on  the  water 

of  her  eyes  unseen  as  she 

floated  in  the  windy 

river  currents.  Ophelia’s  mind 

filled  the  weaving  color-sung  flowers 

with  her  final  smiles 

for  dying  held 

no  place  in  her  eye’s  swept  gardens. 

—Raymond  Comenzo 
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Street  Scene 


Obvious  cracks  in  the  pavement 

and  his  wounds 

and  I  cry — for  whom? 

Him?  it?  them?  — me? 

Something  is  hard  and  fractive 
and  is  screamingly  stiflingly  sufferingly 
stupidly  silent 

Obvious  men  walk  by 

and,  knowingly,  they,  in  ignorance 

do  not  step  on  his  veined  wounds 

They  move  in  fear  of  these  wondrous 

stony  lesions 

Searching  in  vain  for  the 

tell-tale  life-water 

Oh,  yes,  one  man  once  came — a  mindful  husband 
he  filled  the  wounds 
he  closed  the  cracks 
as  he  could 

Then  someone  lanced  through 
and  stepped  before  a  scar  had  formed 

I  took  a  tiny  phlegm 

and  touched  it  to  some  sticking  powder 

Stuffed  it  in  a  tiny  scratch 

and  muddlingly  closed  the  crack 

Obvious,  it  won’t  hold 

—ft.  G.  Bruno 
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<rPavanne 

Slowly,  little  girl,  close  your  eyes  and 
Dancing  look  to  all  things  lost  and  passed. 

A  secret  world  of  light  is  waiting  for  you 
Just  beyond  your  open  hand. 

Reach  to  touch  it. 

Little  girl,  follow  the  moving  mist  and  music 
As  it  leads  you  where  you  look  for  friends 
And  find  none,  need  none. 

Soon  the  bright  sound  will  fade  and  drop 
You  back  again. 

But,  for  now,  close  your  eyes. 

—Stanislaus  S.  Mroczkowski 
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*1 Dialogue  and  ^Vision:  irst  "Tart 


Spake  thus  the  witness ,  Los ,  to  Blake's  Creation 

Before  the  world  was  born  for  Mary's  love  and  our  God  known. 

The  old  man  in  the  wind  with  words  in  his  hand 
told  of  visions  while  walking  down  Garden  Street 
at  two  o’noon  in  the  knee  high  hope  of  night 
while  dripping  water  from  snow  pockets  and  sleet 
rehearsed  the  history  of  poor  dead  Pruf rock ; 
there  are  visions  of  breathing,  death  passing  to  light 
and  there  are  scenes  of  gay  green  worlds 
fading  from  overdue  taxes  of  Venus 
and  drowning  in  groundswell  of  final  myth ; 
this  is  the  legacy  of  the  seventh  moon’s  rising. 

Men  lived  in  the  third  time  before  stone  turned 
grey  and  grew  barren  before  Trolls  were  driven  down 
by  a  rough  and  bastard  race. 

Seventy-three  generations  lay  fallow 
within  the  sun’s  wild  reaping  of  pain 
when  Llon-llion,  lake  of  waves,  o’erran 


towns  on  towering  masts  to  the  sinking  east : 
for  fifty  springs  Sulva  was  set. 

Schoener  Goetterfunken,  Tochter  aus  Elysium, 
wir  betreten  feuertrunken 
himmlische,  dein  Heiligtum.  Ruling  now 
earth’s  fourth  light  in  resurrected  spheres 
spawning  prophets  impaled  on  swaying  pinnacles : 
weaned  between  the  good  and  night  from  God’s  breast 
then  struck  dumb  by  still  born  saviours. 

God — Mother  to  all  living  in  blue  and  yellow 
of  growing  autumn  and  sea  in  new  dawn ; 

Father  to  womb,  hiding  from  Circe’s  far  circled  charm, 
worming  on  the  charge  of  withheld  love ; 

God  give  Noah  the  rainbow  sign: 

won’t  be  water  but  fire  next  time ; 

damn  those  who  see  death  in  the  wind,  by  Zagachrist, 

feeble  lights  of  future  love  in  dim  lit  dusk ; 

damn  visions  to  hell’s  seventh  circle 

and  those  who  seek  life  by  the  fire  sermon. 

Estas  non  apparuit  preteritis  temporibus 
que  sic  clara  f uerit :  Homo  f uge ! 

Thus  have  we  heard  from  the  wise 
who  to  us  have  explained  it. 

— Barry  C.  W.  Doherty 
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© he  Quest 

The  river  never  crossed  twice 
has  been  crossed  once. 

It  is  gone. 

The  rooks  are  flying. 

the  trees:  the  necks 

of  broken  bottles  balanced 
mouth-down 
no  leaves 

The  rooks  are  settled  watching. 

Squatting  in  dust  and  bird-droppings 

an  old  man  croons  a  word 

in  a  strange  language 

without  teeth 

and  the  word  he  sings 

may  be 

“mine.” 

He  stares  to  the  west. 

The  talisman  around  his  neck 
tells  of  birds  with  teeth. 

His  thin  fingers  rake  the  dust 
— once  leaves — 
lift  crumbled  prophecies 
toward  his  eyes. 

The  rooks  rise  flap  west 
circle  the  ruins. 

the  tower  struck  by  lightning: 

the  runes  above  the  portal 

the  dust  upon  the  stairs 

the  locked  door  with  its  painted  warrior 

gone 

But  in  the  rubble 
something  nameless 
lurks 
snarling 

fears  the  hilt  and  not  the  blade. 
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—Richard  J.  Leskosky 


None  other  than , 

Don’t  speak  to  me  of  others. 

Not  of  the  despair  of  Da  Nong 
the  oppression  of  Selma 
the  filth  of  Lima 
the  void  that  is  Harlem 

Speak  of  me 

despairing 

oppressed 

unclean 

empty. 

Me,  empty  of  love 
dirty  of  self 
oppressed  by 
a  void,  but 

I  fill  myself  with  love 

my  love 
self  love 
empty  love. 

But  you  speak  of  others : 

Da  Nong  despairing 
Selma  oppressed 
Lima  unclean 
Harlem  empty. 

I  have  no  time  for  them 

for  them 
no  time 
I  have  .  .  . 

Me. 

—Bro.  Michael  Cupoli ,  F.M.S.I. 
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^he  ^Masterpiece 


This  classic  deformity  was  engendered, 
perhaps, 
by  a  fall 

for  some  pediment 

for  which  it  was  created,  during  some  darkling  storm ; 

or,  perhaps  the  sculptor,  aware  of  some 
imperfection, 
grew  angry 

with  his  creation  and  its 

lack  of  himself,  and  cast  it  to  the  earth. 

Notwithstanding  this  classic  deformity,  this  work 
is  decidedly 
a  masterpiece 

of  the  first  degree, 

and  will  remain  the  museum’s  piece  de  resistance. 

—David  Constantine 
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Sstampe 


Spectral  towers  against  a  blue  backdrop, 

and  with  one  thoughtful  star  perched  high 
and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  tallest  spire. 

Men’s  minds  are  like  that. 

And,  perhaps,  a  little  lonely. 

—David  Constantine 
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RSraumerei 

( for  Soprano) 

Under  our  breathing  melody 
I  can  hold  or  slide  away 

as  warmth  from  ivory; 

Sunset  laughs  at  the  frightful  night 
It  has  prefaced  and  escaped, 
but  not  I. 

I  have  seen  my  last  blue  vista,  and 
It  was  the  giory  of  your 
perfect  smile, 

Sights  stay  distant  but  your  hands’  sounds 
Swell  nearing  touch  till  life’s  harmony  dies. 

You  chord  the  procession  of  song; 

I  caught  your  life’s  gait,  your  fine 
soft  rose  gestures; 

A  woman’s  fingers  caress  the  keys, 

Delicate  children  made  for  my  wife. 

*  . 

Under  our  breathing  melody 
I  can  hold  or  slide  away 

as  warmth  from  ivory ;  tenderly 
A  woman’s  fingers  caress  the  keys, 

Delicate  children  to  keep  remembered  sound 
when  I  fade. 


—Wendell  J.  Bowerman 


Sometimes 


Like 

A  Motherless  Child 


Kerry  Moynihan 


I 

The  subway  car  moaned  plaintively  as  it  swayed,  first  to  the  left, 
and  then  slowly  to  the  right,  straightening  itself  after  each  arch. 

Stacia  looked  blankly  out  the  window  at  the  street  below;  her  eyes 
catching  the  air  of  shabbiness  and  dirt  that  reigned  almighty ;  married 
to  the  bricks  and  wood  that  made  the  city.  She  wondered  as  she  watched, 
why  she  had  run  away  from  the  clear  green  fields  down  east,  to  come 
here  to  go  to  school.  It  wasn’t  because  she  had  terribly  wanted  to  go  to 
Batonel,  yes,  it  had  an  excellent  music  department,  and  the  piano  in¬ 
structors  were  good,  but  she  had  had  her  choice  of  colleges,  she  could 
have  gone  elsewhere.  For  that  matter,  she  wondered,  why  didn’t  I  go 
somewhere  else  ?  She  lifted  her  head  and  with  a  gloved  hand,  rubbed  her 
cheek.  A  quick  toss  of  her  head  brought  a  cascade  of  blue-black  hair 
over  her  eyes,  almost  into  her  lap  where  she  held  a  book,  “Piano,  A 
Book  For  Enjoyment,”  by  professor  Josua  Liebman.  Below  the  title 
was  a  blank  which  had  been  dutifully  filled  in.  Stacia  Whitney,  it  read, 
1206751,  School  of  Music,  Batonel  University;  home  address  1216 
Brandel  Avenue,  Onston.  Stacia’s  mind  mimicked  the  card.  Stacia 
Whitney  1206751,  you  know  Stacia  1206751?  She’s  that  down  east  girl, 
the  one  that  wore  the  pinafore  for  the  first  day  of  school  in  her  fresh¬ 
man  year.  Imagine  wearing  a  pinafore! 
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Stacia  laughed  aloud.  Quickly  her  hand  came  up  to  cover  her  mouth, 
and  she  looked  around  to  see  if  anyone  was  looking.  No  one  was. 

The  train  ground  to  a  halt,  hissing  lightly  as  if  in  pain.  Stacia  gathered 
up  her  books  and  bag  and  hurried  out  through  the  doors,  stepping  onto 
a  small  platform.  Well,  I  don’t  wear  pinafores  any  more,  she  thought, 
smoothing  her  smocked  dress  as  she  proceeded  to  the  street.  No,  I 
guess  I’m  grown  up. 

She  ran  between  two  cars,  and  hurried  across  the  street,  to  walk  along 
the  sidewalk  on  the  other  side. 

I  wonder  whose  idea  it  was  to  send  me  off  in  pinafores?  Probably 
nana’s  or  maybe  mama’s,  they  were  always  doing  things  like  that, 
trying  to  do  the  right  thing,  always  living  in  the  past.  Like  that  time 
mama  was  so  sick  and  nana  hung  pieces  of  rocks  all  around  her  bed, 
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and  tied  sprigs  of  herbs  with  my  red  hair  ribbons  to  put  under  her 
pillow.  It  had  seemed  very  sensible  then,  thought  Stacia,  but  now  of 
course  I  know  better.  It’s  all  a  farce,  a  bunch  of  foolishness  like  most 
things  people  believe  in.  People  believe  in  these  things  because  they 
need  crutches  to  stand  life.  There  is  no  guiding  principle  in  life ;  it’s  dog 
eat  dog;  you  get  what  you  can  get,  nothing  more  or  less. 

Stacia  stopped  short  in  front  of  a  shabby  brown  brick  building,  the 
type  that  could  have  once  been  called  a  town  house,  but  now  barely 
passed  for  inhabitable.  She  climbed  the  flight  of  stairs  to  the  door  and 
entered.  The  hall  was  dirty  and  the  small  piece  of  linoleum  covering  the 
floor  was  cracked  and  bent.  Stacia  climbed  up  the  stairs  that  twisted 
around  in  front  of  her.  One  flight,  two  flights,  three  flights,  each  one 
becoming  progressively  more  stenchful  and  cluttered  than  the  hall 
below. 

At  the  top  of  the  staircase  there  was  a  landing,  narrow  and  dingy, 
which  faced  a  single  cold  and  uninviting  door.  She  stepped  onto  the 
landing  and  reached  into  her  bag  for  her  key.  Pulling  it  out,  she  opened 
the  lock  and  entered,  shutting  the  door  behind  her  with  a  click. 

II 

The  door  shut  behind  her  as  she  entered.  She  stepped  into  a  small 
entrance  hall  crammed  with  dusty  shelves  and  paperback  books.  She 
threw  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  prostrate  figure  sprawled  across  a  mottled 
green  couch  in  the  main  room. 

“John?”  she  whispered,  “why  didn’t  you  get  up?  Why  are  you  so 
lazy?  Am  I  your  keeper?”  She  walked  over  to  him  and  looked  down,  he 
looked  lonely,  almost  innocent  lying  there,  so  still,  so  quiet.  Umm,  she 
thought,  sleep  can  cure  the  world’s  most  violent  animals. 

“Wake  up,”  she  said  louder,  poking  his  naked  ribs,  “wake  up !” 

John  mumbled  inaudibly  and  rolled  over  on  his  belly.  “Get  up!  This 
place  looks  like  hell !  Come  on,  kid,  let’s  get  with  it !” 

“Oh  damn  it,  leave  me  alone  baby,  I’ve  got  a  big  head  this  morning, 
have  some  mercy.” 

Losing  patience,  Stacia  whirled  around  and  pulled  up  the  shades 
letting  the  bright  sunlight  filter  through.  Looking  out  one  of  the  windows 
Stacia  could  see  the  children  playing  in  the  street.  What  was  it,  she 
wondered,  stickball  maybe,  and  some  other  games  city  children  play  in 
filthy  streets.  It  looked  a  little  like  something  she  used  to  play,  hide 
and  seek.  There,  there !  she  stiffened,  I  think  they’re  playing  blindman’s 
bluff.  We  used  to  play  that,  that  was  the  game;  oh,  mama  used  to  say 
my  eyesight  was  so  bad,  I  didn’t  even  need  a  blindfold!  Stacia  fingered 
her  thick  dark  glasses.  “Mama,”  she  whispered,  “Mama.  .  .  .” 
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John  mumbled  something  or  other,  so  she  turned  back  to  where  he  lay. 
“Come  on,  sweetie,  get  up.” 

John  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  stared  up  at  Stacia.  “Now  that’s  the 
way  I  like  you  to  call  me,  nice  and  sweet,  ha!  If  that  isn’t  a  joke!  Don’t 
you  get  any  romantic  notions  in  your  head,  about  me  and  you.” 

“Oh  shut  up.” 

John  sat  up  and  yawned,  stretching  his  leanness  to  its  full  extension, 
and  curling  his  back  like  an  alley  cat. 

“Get  me  a  beer,”  he  demanded,  scratching  his  unkempt  beard  with 
murky  fingernails. 

“Isn’t  it  a  little  early,  dear?”  she  retorted  sarcastically. 

“Who  cares?  Did  you  pick  up  some  weed?” 

“Yea,  that’s  where  I  went  this  morning,  down  the  square.  I  bought 
it  off  the  bookie,  you  know,  Charlie?” 

“Since  when  does  he  deal  in  the  stuff?” 

“Listen,  I  don’t  know,  and  I  don’t  care.  You  told  me  to  get  some  pot, 
and  like  a  good  little  girl,  I  did.” 

“Oh,  and  I  suppose  little  Miss  Lily  White  doesn’t  smoke  it?  Little 
Miss  Lily,  perfectly  clean,  wrapped  in  the  gauze  of  middle  class  morality,  , 
maybe  she  even  believes  in  God !  Maybe.  .  .  .” 

Stacia  turned,  her  face  burning  as  if  struck  by  a  blow  on  the  cheek, 
and  walked  into  the  small  kitchen  off  the  main  room.  John,  she  knew, 
would  rant  for  hours  on  his  favorite  subject.  In  her  mind  Stacia  heard 
all  his  words,  they  were  familiar  from  other  times.  She  picked  up  the 
black  kettle  and  brought  it  over  to  the  cracked  sink.  The  water  ran 
rusty  and  tasted  brackish,  contaminated  by  the  city  piping.  Stacia’s 
thoughts  wandered ;  down  east,  she  remembered  the  water  had  come 
from  a  cold  bubbling  spring.  She  used  to  go  down  and  sit  on  its  banks, 
and  pick  flowers  and  peer  at  her  reflection  in  the  water  and  write  poems. 
The  grass  was  lovely  there  and  the  trees  were  so  much  taller  than  she 
was.  It  was  fun  to  sit  there  and  read,  Oliver  Twist ,  and  Little  Women ; 
Stacia  had  read  everything  the  little  library  had  to  offer.  .  She  was 
fourteen,  and  still  in  pigtails,  when  her  first  love  had  kissed  her,  on 
the  banks  of  that  spring.  It  had  all  been  very  innocent  and  sweet, 
very  sweet. 

Stacia  put  the  kettle  of  water  on  the  stove,  and  moved  to  the  table, 
placing  her  cup  in  the  proper  position  for  tea. 
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Ill 


The  bright  intensity  of  the  morning  sunlight  played  on  her  face  as 
Stacia  lay  sprawled  in  bed.  She  pulled  the  blankets  over  her  head  and 
hid.  “I  don’t  want  to  go  to  school,  I  don’t  want  to  get  up,”  she  mumbled. 
Finally  she  wrested  herself  from  the  lethargy  of  her  body  and  lifted 
a  limp  leg  over  the  side  of  the  bed.  Stacia  stood  up  and  leaned  over  to 
pick  up  her  slip  and  skirt  from  the  bare  wooden  floor.  As  she  stood 
there  naked,  she  examined  her  long,  lean,  almost  tomboyish  body.  Her 
hair  reached  down  to  cover  her  small  breasts,  it  was  silky  and  straight, 
her  long  slender  legs  reached  up  to  join  with  a  small  tense  stomach. 
Her  arms  were  long  and  slender  with  a  peculiar  muscular  tone  to  them, 
as  were  her  hands. 

Stacia  put  on  a  robe  and  went  into  the  kitchen  to  make  coffee.  Her 
head  ached  from  the  effects  of  the  party  the  night  before,  so  she  went 
through  the  grimy  doorway  into  the  bathroom  to  take  something  for  it. 
Reaching  blindly  for  a  bottle  she  read  the  label  through  half-shut  eyes. 
She  hesitated,  “Nana  used  to  say  that  for  a  good  case  of  wine  fever, 
nothing  is  better  than  milk,  a  tall  glass  of  milk.”  She  walked  into  the 
kitchen  and  poured  herself  a  glass;  holding  her  nose  between  thumb 
and  forefinger,  she  drank  it  down. 

She  returned  to  the  bedroom  and  dressed,  looking  down  at  John  still 
asleep.  Picking  his  clothes  up  off  the  floor  she  arranged  them  in  little 
piles  at  the  end  of  the  bed.  He  isn’t  awake  and  I  shan’t  wake  him,  she 
thought,  he  won’t  even  know  that  I’ve  already  left,  he  needs  his  sleep. 

Stacia  tiptoed  out  of  the  room  and  out  of  the  dingy  apartment,  down 
three  flights,  out  the  door,  and  into  the  street.  The  street  was  alive  with 
people  busy  in  the  early  morning  business  of  life.  Children  played  hop¬ 
scotch  and  ball,  mothers  pushed  baby  carriages  over  cobblestone  streets 
and  sidewalks,  fathers  hurried  to  catch  a  bus,  to  get  the  car  started, 
to  open  up  their  businesses  and  little  shops. 

She  slowed  to  watch  the  hopscotch  court  drawn  with  a  piece  of  an 
old  limestone  sink  on  an  asphalt  blackboard.  Stacia  continued  up  the 
street  alone,  watching  the  darker,  bigger  birds  devour  the  bread  thrown 
out  for  them  on  garage  roofs  and  rundown  porches,  observing  the 
telephone  wires  rising  above  her,  and  peering  into  rain  puddles  in  the 
gutter,  and  never  ever  stepping  on  a  crack. 
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The  Next  Door 
Neighbor 


by  Janice  Kolar 
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Ina  -RAE  Arnold  sat  plumply  down  on  a  rust-proof  bench,  halfway 
between  Manchester  Drive  and  Mirror  Lake.  She  was  holding  a  scratch 
pad  of  assignments,  two  broken  pencils,  a  pen  about  to  run  out  of  ink, 
and  two  weary  paperbacks  about  Freud.  She  put  everything  down  beside 
her,  except  for  one  pencil,  and  settling  her  skirt,  she  drove  her  front 
teeth  into  the  soft  eraser.  The  pencil  hung  there,  and  she  flipped  it  with 
her  lower  lip  as  she  stared  at  the  lake. 

The  geese  that  the  university  kept  there  during  summer  session  were 
feeding  from  the  overturned  top  of  a  galvanized  barrel,  and  two  neighbor¬ 
hood  children,  scooping  tadpoles  into  a  mayonnaise  jar,  were  diverted  as 
they  pitched  stones  into  the  marsh.  There  was  little  else.  Only  a  path, 
roughly  circumscribing  the  water,  and  leading  over  a  bridge-like  struc¬ 
ture  above  the  dam ;  that  and  a  tree  for  every  bench. 

The  water,  low  because  of  the  drought,  washed  off  in  a  guilty  brook, 
through  the  green  and  burnt  grasses,  till  it  disappeared  under  Route  32. 
Once  she  had  traced  it  across  the  highway  to  see  if  it  came  out  the  other 
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side,  but  it  didn't.  The  pencil  eraser  disintegrated  in  her  mouth,  and  she 
spit  the  crumbled  material  into  the  lawn. 

There  was  almost  no  one  around  during  the  summer.  Weeks  ago  it  had 
all  but  ended,  with  nights  of  cramming  in  trees  outside  the  dormitories, 
and  the  great  “tug-of-war”  across  the  lake  between  Lambda  Chi  and  a 
challenging  fraternity.  Ina-Rae  remembered  it.  She  had  been  sitting 
toward  the  rear  of  the  crowd,  but  she  remembered  Lambda’s  second  man 
ingloriously  losing  his  footing  in  an  unexpected  area  of  muskrat  construc¬ 
tion,  and  the  rest  of  the  team  valiantly  attempting  to  avoid  the  prostrate 
form  as  they  tumbled  into  the  lake.  And  she  had  watched  the  team  swim 
out  to  the  island  that  formed  the  center  of  Mirror  Lake  to  spend  the 
night  in  punished  solitude.  She  remembered  it  all,  but  that  was  over 
now,  and  the  fact  .of  repeat  classes  only  begun. 

Ina-Rae  had  known  that  she  was  flunking  her  Psych  class  all  along,  but 
she  could  never  get  past  the  first  three  or  four  chapters  of  the  textbook, 
and  hadn’t  done  any  of  the  outside  reading.  So,  she  rather  counted  on 
spending  the  summer  at  school.  That  really  wasn’t  so  terrible.  The  awful 
part  was  that  Doris  had  flunked  two  courses,  and  instead  of  leaving  with 
all  the  others,  she  was  still  here. 

Ina-Rae  caught  herself  smiling,  and  she  glanced  ashamedly  around  to 
see  if,  perhaps,  there  was  anyone  who  might  have  seen  her,  but  there 
was  still  no  one.  She  was  relieved.  Her  eyes  distanced  the  lawns  to  her 
apartment  building.  She  counted  up  rows  of  windows,  then  across  three, 
and  that  was  hers.  She  had  left  the  window  open,  and  there  would  be 
papers  blown  from  the  desk.  And  Doris.  Doris  was  flapping  a  rug 
furiously  against  the  side  of  the  building — that  ugly  old  orange  rug  that 
she  had  brought  with  her.  It  didn’t  go  with  a  single  other  thing  in  her 
apartment,  but  she  loved  the  color,  so  she  kept  it. 

It  wasn’t  that  Ina-Rae  really  hated  Doris.  Actually  she  didn’t  feel 
much  at  all  about  her.  She  didn’t  like  Doris  always  having  company — 
loud,  complaining,  masculine  company  that  kept  her  awake  at  night. 
But  she  forgave  Doris  for  always  playing  the  radio  too  loudly,  and 
always  eating  breakfast  in  Ina-Rae’s  apartment,  because  it  saved  her 
money.  Really  she  almost  admired  that.  Doris  had  enthusiasm,  and 
imagination,  and  Doris  knew  how  to  get  what  she  wanted. 

She  really  did  know  how  to  get  anything.  When  she  knew  that  she 
would  be  having  company,  she  somehow  managed  to  convince  Ina-Rae 
that  she  was  obliged  to  help  her  to  clean  her  place.  Doris  really  was  a 
slob.  She  left  soiled  nylons,  crumpled  coral  blouses,  and  half  read  paper¬ 
backs  in  every  room.  But  that  was  because  she  had  such  a  busy  schedule, 
and  was  constantly  going  to  this  dinner  party,  or  that  lunch  date,  and 
Ina-Rae  could  understand  this. 

But  today  was  going  to  be  different.  Ina-Rae  had  heard  Doris’s  phone 
ring  at  about  eleven  last  evening,  and  she  had  pressed  a  glass  to  the 
fiberboard  wall  to  listen.  It  was  Herby  again.  Herby  made  regular  visits 
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to  Doris’s  place,  about  twice  a  month,  or  so,  and  Ina-Rae  really  did  hate 
him.  He  was  tall,  and  he  wore  his  pants  too  high,  so  that  his  socks  always 
showed  an  inch  of  flesh  before  the  pant  leg  ended.  He  spoke  with  a  lisp, 
and  never  washed  his  hair.  But  Doris  was  crazy  about  him,  because  he 
wore  glasses,  and  she  said  that  was  a  sign  of  being  intellectual.  Also, 
Herby  had  read  Camus,  and  Doris  took  that  as  absolute  proof  of  his 
mind’s  capacities.  But  Herby  was  from  Florida,  and  everybody  in  Florida 
reads  Camus — or  so  Ina-Rae’s  roommate  from  last  year  had  said,  and  she 
had  lived  in  Florida  for  three  years. 

Ina-Rae  knew  that  Doris  would  be  over  for  breakfast  the  next  day, 
and  would  talk  her  into  helping  her  clean  the  apartment,  so  she  had  set 
her  alarm  to  ring  an  hour  earlier.  She  dressed,  putting  on  her  favorite 
pink  skirt  and  shell,  and  left  without  cooking  breakfast.  She  had  to, 
because  no  matter  how  early  she  began  cooking,  Doris  could  smell  the 
coffee  and  bacon,  and  would  be  over  before  she  could  get  out.  And  then 
Doris  would  complain  about  her  having  breakfast  at  such  an  inconvenient 
time  of  day,  and  ask  her  if  she  couldn’t  be  a  little  more  considerate  of 
her.  Then  Ina-Rae  would  apologize,  and  Doris  would  counterpoint  by 
demanding  that  she  help  her  clean  today  instead,  and  Ina-Rae  knew  that 
no  matter  how  often  she  promised  herself  that  she  wouldn’t  help  Doris, 
that  somehow  she  would  be  in  blue  jeans,  with  a  vacuum  in  her  hands 
within  fifteen  minutes  after  she  had  finished  their  breakfast  dishes.  It 
just  always  worked  that  way. 

Ina-Rae  looked  at  Doris  as  she  flung  the  rug  with  a  great  deal  of 
wasted  effort  against  the  stucco  of  the  building.  She  had  a  bad  case  of 
acne,  not  that  that  was  visible  now,  and  she  bleached  her  hair.  Ina-Rae 
was  certain  that  she  did  her  hair,  even  though  Doris  righteously  vowed 
that  she  never  touched  it,  and  as  proof  crossed  her  heart,  because  the  only 
time  that  the  sun  hit  Doris’s  head  was  when  she  was  shaking  that  dusty 
orange  rug  out  the  window.  Not  even  Doris  could  convince  Ina-Rae  that 
this  was  exposure  enough  to  make  a  platinum  blonde  out  of  Doris. 

She  had  small,  shallow  blue  eyes,  a  limp  and  insipid  shade  of  blue,  and 
long,  almost  red  eyelashes.  But  Doris  did  have  a  good  figure.  She  was 
tall,  maybe  a  little  bit  fat,  but  pleasant  to  look  at,  and  she  did  move  well. 
Doris  really  knew  how  to  sit,  too.  Ina-Rae  had  tried  to  imitate  her,  once. 
She  sat  in  the  faded  red  plush  of  her  one  living  room  chair,  stretched  her 
arm  out  along  the  back  of  the  sofa,  and  curled  her  knees  into  the  cushions, 
till  every  curve  was  emphasized,  and  then  she  lit  a  cigarette — like  Doris. 
But  it  wasn’t  at  all  the  same.  Herby  loved  the  way  Doris  sat,  because 
once  Ina-Rae  had  been  invited  in  while  he  was  there,  and  Doris  was 
sitting  like  that.  All  during  the  conversation,  Herby  had  been  winking  at 
Doris,  and  eyeing  her,  so  she  finally  got  rid  of  Ina-Rae.  But  Doris  really 
did  look  good  sitting  like  that. 

Doris  pulled  her  head  back  into  the  room,  and  Ina-Rae  began  to  gather 
up  her  books  and  pencils.  She  was  tired  of  sitting,  and  wasn’t  going  to 
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read  anyway,  she  decided,  so  she  might  as  well  go  home.  Doris  probably 
would  have  the  vacuum  cleaner  going,  so  she  wouldn’t  hear  her  turning 
her  key  in  the  lock,  or  her  steps  on  the  tiled  floors  of  the  rooms,  and  she 
could  get  quietly  into  bed  and  maybe  do  some  reading  there. 

Ina-Rae  scooped  her  belongings  into  her  arms,  and  rose  from  the 
bench.  She  began  walking  cross-campus,  across  the  dried  and  bleached 
grass,  rather  than  take  the  concrete  paths.  The  geese  danced  like  Egyp¬ 
tians  into  the  lake  as  she  passed,  then  returned  to  their  feeding.  The  two 
boys  were  still  splashing  tadpoles  into  the  glass  jar. 

She  stopped  and  watched  them  for  a  few  minutes,  but  they  became 
self  conscious  under  her  scrutiny,  and  left  for  another  part  of  the  shore. 
Disappointed  that  they  had  refused  to  play  for  her,  Ina-Rae  took  off  her 
sandals,  and  waded  into  the  warm  mud.  The  tadpoles  and  goldfish  that 
inhabited  the  lake  swam  instantly  away,  but  as  she  stood  there,  they 
wandered  back  into  the  sun-warmed  waters.  She  held  her  skirt  close 
about  her,  and  stooping  down,  made  a  violent  attempt  to  capture  a  tad¬ 
pole,  but  the  trembling  water  frightened  them  before  she  could  close 
her  fingers  about  the  tiny  bodies. 

Ina-Rae  decided  that  they  were  simply  much  better  at  this  than  she, 
and  that  she  really  didn’t  want  a  tadpole  wriggling  around  in  her  hand, 
anyway.  She  ripple-picked  her  way  about  the  edge  of  the  lake  for  a  few 
seconds,  flaunting  her  size  to  the  tadpoles,  and  then  started  to  leave.  She 
noticed  the  jar  of  captives  sitting  on  a  marshy  portion  of  the  land’s  edge 
where  the  children  had  abandoned  it.  She  called  to  the  boys,  but  they 
were  too  far  distant  to  hear  her,  so  she  carried  the  sloshing  animals 
back  to  her  apartment. 

Doris  did  have  the  vacuum  running,  but  Ina-Rae  tiptoed  up  the  hall 
anyway,  just  to  make  certain.  Outside  her  door  she  let  the  container  of 
tadpoles  rest  on  the  mat,  and  with  her  books  still  in  her  possession,  she 
searched  through  a  large,  leather  bag  for  the  key.  She  couldn’t  find  it, 
so  she  compromised,  and  set  the  books  beside  the  swimming  tadpoles. 
She  rummaged  through  the  bag  once  more,  but  couldn’t  find  the  key. 
What  if  she  had  locked  herself  out  of  the  apartment.  She  would  have  to 
call  the  janitor,  and  he  wouldn’t  be  able  to  come  right  away,  probably, 
and  she  would  have  to  wait  for  him  in  Doris’s  apartment.  She  began  to 
panic.  She  just  couldn’t  have  locked  herself  out. 

Tears  welled  to  her  eyes,  and  she  dumped  the  contents  of  the  pocket- 
book  on  the  mat.  She  kneeled  and  got  a  run  in  her  nylon.  Frantically  she 
searched  the  pile  of  papers,  lipsticks,  bobby-pins  and  small  bottles  of 
perfume.  Then,  she  found  the  key.  She  quickly  jumbled  the  things  back 
into  her  bag,  along  with  the  pencils  and  books,  and  nervously  turned  her 
key  in  the  lock.  The  door  opened,  and  she  went  in.  There  was  a  table 
next  to  the  door,  a  telephone,  a  fresh  lace  doily,  and  she  flung  the  bag 
on  it,  hurrying  through  the  rose  printed  curtains  that  were  the  door  to 
the  bedroom. 
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She  removed  her  shoes,  kicking  them  under  the  bed,  and  as  she  sat 
down  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  she  grasped  the  hairbrush  from  the  bureau. 
Ina-Rae  smoothed  her  hair  with  her  hand  and  replaced  the  brush.  She 
had  remembered  that  she  was  hungry,  very  hungry  by  this  time,  and 
she  retraced  her  steps,  tiptoeing  into  the  kitchen.  It  was  past  her  regular 
lunch  time,  so  she  decided  on  a  very  simple  menu.  She  took  out  a  jar  of 
peanut  butter,  made  herself  a  sandwich,  then  broke  a  banana  from  a 
bunch  that  lay  on  the  top  of  the  refrigerator.  There  was  no  table  in  the 
kitchen,  so  she  just  sat  on  a  chair  next  to  the  linoleum  covered  counter, 
and  ate  there.  It  was  too  much  work  to  rummage  through  the  hall  closet 
for  the  card  table  and  chairs,  and  beside  that,  one  leg  was  faulty.  She 
drank  a  glass  of  milk.  When  she  had  finished,  she  was  still  hungry. 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  she  had  left  the  tadpoles  in  the  hall. 
She  raced  back  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  stepped  out  to  retrieve  the 
jar.  The  vacuum  cleaner  that  Doris  had  been  using  all  this  time  stopped. 
You  might  know,  she  thought.  With  a  concentrated  effort  to  make  abso¬ 
lutely  no  noise,  Ina-Rae  lifted  the  jar  from  the  mat,  but  halfway  up, 
Doris  opened  her  door  to  shake  her  dustrag  into  the  hallway.  Ina-Rae 
jerked  the  jar  to  her,  covetously,  and  muddy  water  and  tadpoles  sloshed 
over  the  rim  onto  her  feet  and  the  doormat.  She  screamed  as  the  wetness 
saturated  her  stockings,  and  three  wriggling,  breathing  tadpoles  lay 
impaled  on  the  nap  of  the  mat. 

She  let  the  jar  go,  and  the  whole  thing  fell  and  smashed  on  the  tiles. 
Ina-Rae  dropped  to  her  knees,  trying  desperately  to  pick  up  the  tad¬ 
poles  again.  Splinters  of  glass  cut  her  knees,  and  the  water  was  partially 
sponged  up  in  the  pink  of  her  skirt.  She  got  two  of  the  little  beasts  in 
her  hands,  but  then  had  no  place  to  put  them.  She  brushed  her  hair 
back  from  her  eyes  with  the  other  hand. 

“Doris,  will  you  help  me  pick  these  things  up  .  .  .  please.  I  dropped 
the  jar.  It  was  very  stupid  of  me,  I  know.  You  just  frightened  me.  They 
don’t  bite,  honest,  Doris.  They’re  too  little.  Really,  they  won’t  hurt  you. 
Just  get  a  jar,  or  something,  and  put  some  water  in  it.  They’ll  die  out 
here  with  no  water.  We’ll  just  put  them  in  a  jar.  .  .” 

Ina-Rae  looked  at  the  scattered  animals,  thrashing  silently  on  the 
cork  of  the  floor,  and  then  looked  up  at  Doris,  but  Doris  only  looked 
confused,  then  flashed  a  dirty  look,  and  shut  the  door  to  her  apartment. 

Ina-Rae  stood  up,  three  tadpoles  in  her  hand,  and  banged  on  Doris’s 
door.  “Doris,  you  help  me  pick  these  things  up!  Doris,  I  just  don’t  care. 
You’ve  got  to  help  me  pick  them  up.  Please  help  me,  Doris.  They’ll  die 
if  we  don’t  put  them  in  some  water  soon,  they’ll  die.  Look  at  them.” 
Ina-Rae’s  head  turned,  but  she  still  faced  the  door  and  banged  on  it. 
“They’re  squirming  around  on  the  floor,  trying  to  get  some  water,  Doris. 
Please,  please  help  me  pick  them  up.  Don’t  let  them  die,  Doris.  Please.  .  .” 
But  the  vacuum  started  again. 
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C  ARL  Marshall  awoke  suddenly,  as  if  startled  in  a  nightmare;  he  looked 
over  at  his  wife’s  bed — empty.  “That  goddam  bitch,”  he  said  aloud, 
recalling  last  night’s  long  bitter  argument.  He  reached  for  his  wrist- 
watch  on  the  night-stand;  it  was  seven  A.M.,  half  an  hour  early  for 
Marcia  to  have  left  for  work. 

He  sat  up  in  the  bed  and  could  feel  his  pajamas  sickly  sticking  to  his 
body  with  perspiration.  He  lit  a  cigarette  as  he  walked  to  the  bathroom, 
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and  felt  his  body  chill  with  the  evaporating  perspiration.  The  fluorescent 
light  in  the  bathroom  was  old  and  the  extremely  rapid  oscillation  ren¬ 
dered  a  strange  animation  to  his  movement  as  he  stripped  for  a  shower 
and  turned  on  the  water  in  the  tub.  The  back  of  the  mirror  was  bubbled 
and  peeling  with  years  of  steam,  water,  and  heat.  When  he  looked  at 
his  face  and  shadowed  growth  of  beard  in  the  mirror,  the  bubbles  and 
imperfections  of  the  glass  made  his  countenance  appear  strange  and 
contorted.  As  he  opened  the  medicine  cabinet,  he  shut  his  eyes  and  grit 
his  teeth  in  anticipation  of  the  grating  friction  the  hinges  made,  then 
took  out  the  shaving  cream.  He  knocked  over  a  small  prescription  bottle 
of  white  pills:  phenobarbitol;  the  directions  read,  “Mrs.  Carl  Marshall, 
three  times  daily  for  pain.”  Her  and  her  goddam  malingering  headaches, 
he  thought  and  took  a  long  drag  on  the  cigarette,  and  brushed  his  blond 
hair  away  from  his  forehead.  His  beard  felt  coarse  as  he  rubbed  his 
open  palms  across  his  face  and  then  began  to  shave. 

After  showering,  Carl  went  into  the  kitchen  to  make  a  cup  of  coffee. 
His  wife’s  cup  was  on  the  table,  the  coffee  half  finished  and  slight  lip¬ 
stick  stains  around  the  rim  of  the  blue  plastic  cup.  He  stuck  his  finger 
into  the  coffee  pot :  cold — Marcia  must  have  left  some  time  earlier. 

It  was  the  middle  of  January  and  the  last  several  months  had  been 
tense  and  uneasy ;  their  mutual  antagonism  increased  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  with  Marcia’s  complaints  of  migraine.  The  argument  last  night  had 
been  the  climax  to  several  minor  disagreements.  As  he  drank  his  coffee, 
Carl  thought  of  his  wife  last  night — her  tiny  frame,  like  an  animated 
doll,  screaming  at  him.  He  wondered  then  if  he  had  been  too  arrogant 
and  insulting  in  the  altercation. 

He  finished  the  coffee  and  went  to  the  window  overlooking  Chestnut 
Street  on  Beacon  Hill.  A  heavy  snow  had  fallen  that  night  and  he  watched 
a  large  negress  slowly  and  cautiously  make  her  descent  down  the  side¬ 
walk.  He  lit  another  cigarette  and  returned  to  his  manuscript  on  the 
desk.  The  typed  sheets  were  scattered  about  the  desk;  he  stacked  them 
neatly  in  a  pile  on  top  of  the  dull  green  blotter.  Two  keys  were  caught 
in  the  typewriter;  he  ignored  them  and  returned  the  machine  to  its  case. 
The  desk  top  was  neat  and  straightened  out,  though  several  pens  and 
pencils  were  scattered  about.  Carl  sat  at  the  desk  a  long  time  waiting 
to  begin  writing;  but  he  remained  sitting,  and  stared  out  at  the  gray, 
colorless  sky.  The  drops  of  melted  snow  on  the  pane  ran  haphazardly 
into  one  another,  accumulating  fine  particles  of  soot  until,  of  their  own 
weight,  they  trickled  into  a  muddy  pool  at  the  bottom  of  the  window 
sill.  The  patterned  descent  continued  over  and  over  again  until  he  lost 
count ;  he  wondered  how  many  of  these  drops  made  up  a  man’s  life. 

The  shadowed  darkness  of  the  morning  filled  the  living  room  of  the 
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apartment ;  he  did  not  light  any  of  the  lamps  and  sat  on  the  second-hand 
blue  couch  under  the  framed  print  of  Rembrandt’s  “Man  with  the  Golden 
Helmet,”  and  smoked  cigarette  after  cigarette  waiting  for  Marcia  to 
return.  He  rehearsed  in  his  mind  what  they  would  say  and  promptly 
abandoned  each  sequence  of  the  imagined  dialogue.  The  books  on  the 
shelves  opposite  him  looked  somewhat  blurred  as  he  tried  to  count  them 
one  by  one  and  read  their  titles  in  the  dim  light. 

At  one-thirty  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  still  sitting  on  the  couch, 
reading.  Outside  the  door,  he  heard  the  bell-like  jingle  of  keys  in  the 
hall,  and  the  familiar  sharp  click  as  the  lock  gave  way.  It  was  Marcia. 

She  was  wearing  boots  and  a  worn  black  raincoat  over  a  forest  green 
wool  suit.  Carl  looked  up  and  stared  at  his  wife  as  she  removed  the 
scarf  and  placed  the  boots  in  the  corner,  where  they  began  to  form  a 
small  pool  of  melting  snow.  Marcia  did  not  look  up  at  him,  but  walked 
directly  into  the  bathroom.  When  he  heard  the  annoying  grating  of 
the  opening  medicine  cabinet,  he  knew  she  was  taking  another  pheno- 
barbitol. 

“Where  the  hell  did  you  go  so  early  this  morning?”  he  called  sharply 
into  the  bathroom. 

“Would  that  make  any  difference  to  you?”  she  replied,  sounding  cold 
and  hostile. 

“I  said  where  were  you.” 

“I  went  over  to  see  Sheila,”  she  said  quietly. 

Carl  thought  of  Sheila  Dodge,  Marcia’s  old  college  roommate.  Sheila, 
the  bitch,  who  had  the  unique  position  of  being  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
disagreement  with  the  world,  who  had  a  personal  grudge  against  every 
man  she  encountered.  That  goddam  Sheila.  He  was  sure  that  she  had 
managed  to  get  Marcia  all  riled  up. 

“I  went  over  to  see  Sheila,”  she  repeated,  “to  ask  if  I  could  move  in 
with  her.  I’m  leaving  you,  Carl.” 

“You’re  going  to  do  what?”  he  shouted  at  her,  rising  from  the  blue 
couch. 

“I  can’t  take  it  any  more — you  and  your  precious  manuscript!”  She 
widened  her  hazel  eyes,  looking  directly  into  her  husband’s  face.  Her 
face  was  turning  scarlet  and  began  to  match  her  short  red  hair. 

“What  the  hell  is  wrong  with  you — another  concocted  migraine  ?  What 
the  hell  is  wrong  with  you?”  He  was  uneasy  and  began  to  feel  perspira¬ 
tion  form  under  his  arms  and  on  his  palms.  “Ever  since  you’ve  had 
your  headaches,  you’ve  been  nothing  but  a  virago,  picking  at  everything 
I  do.” 

“My  headaches  have  nothing  to  do  with  us,  Carl.  I  am  just  sick  and 
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tired  of  you  and  your  ‘writing.’  I’m  through  supporting  you.”  Her  last 
words  ran  together — he  could  see  she  was  on  the  verge  of  tears. 

He  did  not  say  anything,  but  could  feel  the  blood  rising  to  his  face 
and  his  knees  tremble  imperceptibly. 

“I’m  sick  to  death  of  this  filthy  apartment,”  she  uttered,  looking  about 
the  cluttered  apartment,  sweeping  its  compass  with  her  frail  arm. 

“You  knew  what  it  would  be  like  until  I’m  published;  you  knew  what 
it  would  be  like,  Marcia.  You  knew  I  wouldn’t  be  able  to  work  for  a 
year  or  so — you  were  the  one  who  wanted  to  get  married  anyway.” 
The  last  phrase  he  said  slowly  and  deliberately  through  his  teeth,  furious 
with  unbelief. 

“A  year  or  so!  Carl,  we’ve  been  married  for  nearly  two  years!  Do 
you  know  what  people  think  you  are?  Do  you  know,  Carl?”  she  de¬ 
manded,  moving  closer  to  him. 

“What?  Tell  me  what  people  think  I  am,  Marcia.”  He  sounded  as 
insulting  and  arrogant  as  he  could. 

“They  think  you  are  a  leech  and  think  I’m  a  fool.  Sheila  said.  .  .  .” 

“Sheila  would  say  anything  that  came  into  her  head.  She’s  a  goddam 
mindless  bitch  out  to  irritate  as  many  people  as  she  can,”  he  cut  her  off. 

“It’s  not  only  Sheila — I’ve  overheard  it  on  the  street,  at  work,  at 
parties.  .  .  .  Carl,  all  I’m  good  for  to  you  is  support  and  someone  to 
sleep  with.”  The  hot  tears  began  to  flow  down  her  small  scarlet  cheeks. 

He  wanted  to  slap  her  as  hard  as  he  could,  but  he  knew  he  could 
hurt  her  more  by  not  denying  her  accusation,  by  not  protesting  his  love 
at  all.  He  breathed  deeply  and  said  calmly,  “Marcia,  what  is  wrong 
with  you,  anyway?” 

His  wife  placed  a  childlike  left  hand  to  her  head  and  pressed  her 
temples  between  her  thumb  and  fingers,  then  winced  sharply.  “Nothing, 
nothing,  nothing,  Carl !”  Each  word  increased  in  vehemence  and  volume. 
“Nothing  is  wrong  with  me  but  you — you’re  just  using  me!  You  didn’t 
even  say  a  word,  you  weren’t  even  upset  when  they  said  I  would  never 
be  able  to  have  children.  You  don’t  care,  you  don’t  care!”  she  screamed, 
striking  his  chest  with  her  ineffective  fists. 

He  grabbed  her  by  the  shoulders  and  shook  her  violently.  “Stop  it, 
Marcia!  Stop  it!  Get  hold  of  yourself.  I  did  want  children,  I.  .  .  .”  He 
abruptly  stopped  speaking  and  released  her  to  light  a  cigarette. 

She  stood  before  him,  sobbing  and  slowly  shaking  her  head  from  side 
to  side.  “Don’t  lie  again,  Carl.  You  and  I  both  know  you  don’t  want 
children.  You  never  said  a  word  to  me,  Carl.  Do  you  know  what  that 
does  to  a  woman?  Do  you  know  what  you  did  to  me?  Do  you?” 

He  took  a  long  drag  on  the  cigarette  and  placed  it  in  an  ashtray  on 
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the  mantel,  and  then  turned  to  hold  her.  “Don't  come  near  me.  I  despise 
you — you  destroyed  me  and  every  bit  of  love  I  had  for  you.  You  destroyed 
me  for  a  book  you'll  never  publish.  I’ll  tell  you  that,  you’ll  never  publish, 
Carl,  never.  You  have  no  heart.” 

This  cut  him  to  the  quick.  “All  right,  then  get  the  hell  out  of  here! 
Go  stay  with  Sheila,  see  what  else  she  can  ruin  for  you!”  He  walked 
directly  before  her,  bent  down  to  her  face,  and  said  threateningly,  “Just 


get  the  hell  out  of  my  life.”  Then  he  walked  over  to  the  window  to 
follow  the  streams  of  melting  snow  on  the  pane,  dismissing  her. 

She  gained  control  of  herself  and  said  quietly.  “Remember  that,  Carl. 
You  have  no  heart;  you’re  totally  insensitive.  You  destroyed  me.”  Then 
she  paused,  facing  her  husband’s  turned  back,  watching  a  small  cloud 
of  blue  cigarette  smoke  rise  above  his  head.  “I’ll  send  someone  for  my 
things  tomorrow.” 
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He  remained  facing  the  window,  watching  her  reflection  superimposed 
upon  the  glass  as  she  put  on  the  boots  and  raincoat.  The  door  shut 
silently  and  he  heard  her  footsteps  fall  on  each  descending  step.  He 
saw  her  come  out  onto  the  street — the  small  black  figure,  head  bent 
slightly  down,  making  her  way  carefully  down  the  walk.  “You  cruel, 
stupid  little  girl,”  he  said  aloud  after  her. 

With  no  lights  on  in  the  apartment,  he  sat  all  that  night  drinking 
Scotch  and  listening  to  a  Bach  record  play  over  and  over  again ;  cigarettes 
followed  in  endless  succession  until  he  thought  he  would  vomit  if  he 
inhaled  once  more.  The  next  morning  a  man  from  a  pick-up  service 
came  for  Mrs.  Marshall's  things.  Carl  did  not  speak  to  him  as  the  man 
carried  the  few  boxes  and  a  suitcase  down  to  a  van. 

“The  lady  said  she  wanted  that  picture,”  the  man  said  pointing  to 
“The  Man  with  the  Golden  Helmet.”  Unsteadily,  Carl  removed  it  from 
the  wall  and  handed  the  man  the  gold-framed  print. 

“Any  message,  Mister?”  he  asked  Carl. 

“Huh?  No,  no  message,”  he  responded  absently.  “No  message.” 

Carl  remained  in  the  apartment  through  the  next  day  and  week, 
waiting  for  a  call  from  his  wife.  He  left  only  for  a  few  meals.  The  desk 
and  typewriter  remained  as  he  had  left  them:  neat,  ordered,  and  un¬ 
touched. 

With  the  second  week,  he  began  to  feel  regret  and  the  slight  question¬ 
ing  that  conscience  exacts.  He  walked  through  Beacon  Hill  at  night  and 
past  the  window  of  Sheila's  apartment,  hoping  to  catch  sight  of  his  wife. 
Once  he  resolved  to  go  to  her  and  beg,  recalling  Tennyson's  lines — “So 
dear  a  life  your  arms  enfold/Whose  crying  is  a  cry  for  gold;/Yet  here 
to-night  in  this  dark  city, /When  ill  and  weary,  alone  and  cold.  ...”  I  am 
alone  and  cold,  he  thought;  he  hesitated  at  Sheila's  door,  but  returned 
home. 

January  had  ended  and  February  passed  into  March.  Snow  was  still 
on  the  ground  in  the  first  week  of  April,  and  still  he  lived  alone.  Thurs¬ 
day  of  that  week,  he  read  until  eleven  at  night  and  then  turned  on  the 
phonograph.  While  listening  to  the  notes,  he  sat  entranced  like  a  Buddha 
before  a  flickering  candle  stub.  Imperceptibly,  the  candle  began  to  slip 
down  into  the  neck  of  the  empty  wine  bottle  that  held  it  and  the  gradual 
loss  of  air  made  the  flame  flare  and  dim  rhythmically,  like  the  belabored 
breathing  of  a  man  cut  off  from  some  life  source.  Again  and  again,  the 
flame  heaved  in  and  out  of  the  bottle  until  its  sudden  drop  into  the 
bottom  of  the  green  glass  bottle  startled  Carl's  concentration. 

The  weak  light  of  the  April  night  passed  through  clouds  and  the 
window,  casting  shadows  that  darkened  the  hollows  of  Carl's  cheeks. 
His  faded  blue  eyes  had  retracted  red  into  his  skull;  the  shoulders  of 
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his  slight  frame  were  stooped  and  tired.  He  easily  surrendered  to  sleep 
and  silence  as  the  record  continued  its  revolutions. 

Before  dawn,  his  sleep  was  shattered  by  the  shrill  ring  of  the  phone. 
He  rose  from  the  couch  and  went  into  the  bedroom  to  answer  it.  The 
ringing  seemed  to  come  from  some  far  off  place. 

“Hello,”  he  answered  thickly. 

“Carl?”  The  voice  sounded  urgent. 

“Yes.  This  is  Carl,”  he  said  quickly. 

“Carl,  this  is  Sheila  Dodge.  I’m  at  Mass.  General.  You  better  come 
down  right  away.  I’ll  explain  when  you  get  here.  It’s  Marcia.”  She 
sounded  almost  clinical. 

He  hung  up  the  phone  and  threw  on  a  jacket  over  his  wrinkled  shirt. 
He  ran  to  the  Hospital  and  went  directly  to  the  emergency  room,  where 
he  found  Sheila  smoking  nervously. 

“What  happened,  Sheila?”  he  asked  trembling.  “Where’s  Marcia?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  it  is,  Carl.  I  think  it’s  about  Marcia’s  headaches. 
I  got  home  from  the  office  at  five ;  Marcia  was  in  bed.  I  guess  she  came 
home  from  work  early  in  the  afternoon  because  she  was  sick.  I  couldn’t 
get  her  up,  so  I  let  her  sleep.”  She  continued  to  puff  on  the  cigarette. 
“She  didn’t  move  all  night ;  not  once,  Carl,  not  once.”  Sheila  broke  into 
uncontrolled  tears  that  shook  her  whole  body. 

Carl  shook  her  gently,  and  articulated  slowly,  “Sheila,  listen  to  me — 
what  happened?” 

“I  couldn’t  get  her  to  wake  up  and  called  an  ambulance.  They  want 
your  permission  to  operate.”  She  broke  completely. 

At  the  last  sentence,  he  released  her,  and  suddenly  grew  faint.  The 
white  walls  of  the  room  closed  in  on  him  and  the  antiseptic  odor  of  the 
building  made  him  gag  and  want  to  vomit.  A  doctor  in  a  white  surgical 
gown  came  up  to  him  and  asked  if  he  were  Mr.  Marshall.  He  explained 
the  diagnosis  as  some  sort  of  pressure  on  the  brain.  An  immediate 
operation  was  imperative.  Carl  barely  recognized  the  shaky  signature 
on  the  consent  form  as  his  own. 

Marcia  had  convulsed  twice  before  the  two  neurosurgeons  began  the 
operation.  The  growth  they  found  during  the  exploratory  surgery  was 
inoperable.  Four  interminable  hours  later,  they  told  Carl  his  wife  was 
dead. 

Numbly  he  took  the  sedative  the  doctors  gave  him  and  returned  to  the 
apartment,  oblivious  of  Sheila,  oblivious  of  the  walk,  oblivious  of  him¬ 
self.  He  sat  alone  until  late  evening,  not  smoking,  not  drinking,  not 
thinking.  The  priest  who  had  administered  the  last  rites  to  Marcia  came 
to  the  apartment  and  together  they  made  plans  for  the  funeral  on 
Monday. 
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At  the  wake,  he  saw  his  wife’s  cold,  almost  chalk-white  body  in  the 
casket.  The  repetition  of  the  prayers  of  the  rosary  distantly  annoyed 
him  and  the  heavy,  thick  odor  of  the  gardenia  wreath  made  a  sick  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach.  After  the  small  number  of  friends  had 
spoken  their  sympathy  to  him  and  left,  he  went  up  to  the  front  of  the 
room  and  looked  into  the  coffin.  He  remembered  a  sentence  from  his 
manuscript  and  spoke  it  inaudibly,  “So  quickly  does  a  corpse  become 
that  curiously  inhuman  thing,  half  statue  and  half  anatomical  specimen, 
in  which  we  can  only  with  heart-breaking  difficulty  recognize  the  crea¬ 
ture  we  have  loved.”  He  bent  down  and  kissed  her  cold  marble-like  lips. 

The  following  morning  the  Requiem  Mass  was  said  at  nine.  At  the 
graveyard  he  heard  the  priest’s  words  at  the  end  of  Mass  echoing 
mentally — “May  the  angels  lead  you  into  paradise,  may  the  martyrs 
come  to  welcome  you,  may  the  choirs  of  angels  receive  you,  and  may 
you  rest  eternally  with  Lazarus,  who  was  once  poor.”  The  incompre¬ 
hensibility  of  the  word  “eternally”  had  a  narcotic  effect  on  his  mind. 
He  looked  at  Marcia’s  mother  and  sister  standing  beside  him ;  he  did  not 
recognize  the  other  relatives.  He  saw  them  happy  in  their  sorrow;  at 
Marcia’s  death  they  could  weep  all  their  tears  over  the  emptiness,  the 
desolation,  and  the  loneliness.  They  could  weep  all  their  tears. 

His  own  tears  were  sorer  and  more  bitter;  the  tears  wept  in  the 
attempt  to  atone  for  the  past,  towards  one  whom  he  had  failed  in  love, 
towards  one  who  is  gone  and  to  whom  he  could  never  make  amends  for 
what  he  had  sinned.  It  all  came  rushing  back  to  him  like  a  nightmare; 
not  only  the  harsh  words,  the  subtly  poisoned  retorts,  the  hard  censure, 
the  unreasoning  anger,  but  even  the  unkind  thoughts,  the  hasty  judg¬ 
ments  that  merely  passed  through  his  mind,  and  the  hidden  smiles  full 
of  contempt  and  impatience.  It  all  came  rushing  back  like  malign  arrows, 
sinking  their  deep  barbs  into  his  brain  and  heart,  their  dull  barbs,  for 
the  point  has  been  broken  off  in  the  heart  that  is  no  more.  There  is 
nothing  that  can  be  expiated  any  more,  nothing. 

The  first  dirt  the  priest  cast  on  the  brushed  metal  lid  of  the  coffin 
startled  Carl  like  a  gunshot.  As  the  black  limousine  returned  him  to 
the  empty  and  silent  apartment,  he  wept  uncontrollably. 

Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  passed  between  intermittent 
sleep  and  silent  tears,  control  and  oblivion.  A  few  more  lines  of  the 
Tennyson  poem  kept  running  through  his  mind :  “Perchance  to  lull  the 
throbs  of  pain, /Perchance  to  charm  a  vacant  brain, /Perchance  to  dream 
you  still  beside  me.  .  .  .” 

It  was  Friday — one  week  after  Marcia’s  death.  He  stared  out  of  the 
window  most  of  the  morning,  watching  rivulets  of  water  flow  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill;  by  the  late  afternoon,  there  was  no  snow  left  any¬ 
where  on  the  walks  or  pavements.  At  eight  o’clock,  he  undressed  in  the 
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bathroom  and  returned  to  the  living  room  wearing  a  dull  brown  bath¬ 
robe.  The  manuscript  he  had  stacked  so  neatly  on  the  desk  three  months 
ago  was  still  on  the  blotter.  Over  the  top  page  was  a  very  fine  layer  of 
black  soot,  which  made  the  paper  appear  faintly  grey.  He  picked  up 
the  pile  of  papers  and  carefully  placed  it  in  the  fireplace;  he  ignited 
the  pages  and  turned  his  back  until  he  no  longer  heard  the  crisp  flames. 
From  the  bookshelf,  he  withdrew  a  black  and  gold  volume  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  sonnets  and  opened  it  to  the  pages  separated  by  the  black 
ribbon  marker;  then  he  read  aloud: 

“No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell: 

Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 

If  thinking  on  me  should  make  you  woe. 

0  if,  I  say,  you  look  upon  this  verse, 

When  I,  perhaps,  compounded  am  with  clay, 

Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse ; 

But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay ; 

Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan, 

And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone.” 

He  closed  the  book  and  replaced  it  on  the  shelf. 

He  walked  into  the  bedroom  and  looked  at  his  wife’s  picture  on  the 
dresser;  he  picked  it  up  and  kissed  it,  then  returned  it  to  the  dresser 
face  down.  Next  to  it,  he  set  a  small  pile  of  unopened  black-edged 
envelopes.  He  removed  the  robe  and  walked  naked  into  the  bathroom 
and  began  filling  the  tub  with  hot  water.  While  he  was  waiting  for  the 
water,  he  looked  at  his  aberrated  reflection  in  the  mirror  until  the 
steam  made  it  appear  wraith-like  and  then  disappear.  He  got  into  the 
tub,  sitting  in  the  almost  scalding  water;  the  high  temperature  of  the 
water  would  draw  the  blood  and  prevent  any  clotting.  He  reached  for 
the  razor  on  the  edge  of  the  sink  and  removed  the  blade;  with  a  quick 
motion  of  his  right  hand,  he  made  a  deep  incision  along  his  left  wrist. 
The  blade  made  a  very  fine  line  that  remained  for  just  an  instant;  then 
blood  spurted  from  it.  He  stuck  his  arm  into  the  water  and  watched  it 
take  on  darkening,  swirling  hues  of  scarlet  and  crimson.  His  mind 
began  to  descend  into  a  final  recall  of  life  in  the  collage  of  memory : 

....  plague  first  plague  of  egypt  water  turned  into  blood  polluted 
water  rivers  streams  canals  pails  stone  jars  polluted  love  remember 
not  the  hand  that  writ  marcia  perchance  to  dream  you  still  beside  me 
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marcia  marcia  your  poor  name  rehearse  scarlet  and  soot  pollutes  white 
babes  and  snow  you  never  bore  my  beatrice  i  descend  into  all  the  circles 
of  hell  i  descend  like  melting  snow  hie  est  enim  calix  sanguinis  mei  no 
longer  mourn  remember  sion  weeping  love  frees  us  of  all  weight  and 
pain  of  life  so  dear  a  life  this  chalice  calix  marcia  mourn  chalice  calix 
christ  christ  christ  ....  so  dear  a  life  your  arms  enfold.  .  .  . 

Before  his  inert  body  slowly  and  completely  went  limp  and  slid 
further  into  the  warm  water,  he  remembered  himself  a  small  boy  seated 
alone  on  the  seashore,  solemnly  building  his  medieval  moated  castle 
— this  one,  simple  final  flash  of  memory  was  enough  to  make  him  want 
to  stay  forever. 


Robert  J.  Lallamant 


